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"Enclosed is a copy of an anonymous letter, postmarked 'New York, I4th August, 1817,' together with a publication taken from the Columbian, which accompanied the letter. I have not permitted myself for a moment to believe that the conduct ascribed to you is correct. Candor, however, induces me to lay them before you, that you may have it in your power to say how far they be correctly stated. If rny order has been the subject^of your animadversion, it is believed you will at once admit it and the extent to which you may have gone.
"I am, sir, respectfully, your most obedient servant,
"ANDREW JACKSON.
"Gen. W. Scott, U. S. Army."
General Scott answered this letter, and said he had expressed the opinion, and still held the opinion, that the order in question was of a mutinous tendency. "Conversing," said General Scott, "with some two or three private gentlemen, about as many times, on the subject of the division order, dated at Nashville, April 22, 1817, it is true that I gave it as my opinion that the paper was, as it respected the future, mutinous in its character and tendency, and, as it respected the past, a reprimand of the Commander-in-Chief, the President of the United States; for although the latter be not expressly named, it is a principle well understood that the War Department, without at least his supposed sanction, could never give a valid command to an ensign."
He further said, continuing his letter, the whole being bombastic and full of advice to General Jackson, his superior officer: "I have nothing to fear or hope from either party. It is not likely that the Executive will be offended at the opinion that it has committed an irregularity in the transmissions of one of its orders; and as to yourself, although I cheerfully admit that you are my superior, I deny that you are my commanding officer, within the meaning of the sixth article of the Rules and Articles of War.sence.
